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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the program described in this report 
was -'ro improve reading and other basic skills of third- and 
sixth-grade children by providing a program in which sixth-grade 
children tutored ^hird-grade children. Three classrooms of 
third-grade childre.n and three classrooms of sixth-grade children 
were involved in this endeavor over a three-year period of time. 
During the first two years of the project, there were minimal reading 
score gains. Durir.g the final year of the project it was shown that 
more than half of the children in each grade gained more than they 
had thp preceding year. Some of the other findings were that teachers 
participated in inservice programs extensively, developed and 
modified uni-^-s of instruction, and utilized a variety of major 
curriculum systems. Attendance rose in the entire schgol during the 
^hree years. Research skills showed only minimal gains on a 
standardized test. A test of children's attitudes indicated that they 
liked each other and liked what they were doing. Teachers indicated 
positive feelings about themselves and the program. (MKM) 
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Description of project; Summary of objectives 1 

Objective 1, Teacher's will participate in in-service 3 
programs ^ 

Objective 2, Each teacher will modify and define 3 
existing units of instruction and will write six 
mini-units 

Objective 3, Teachers will use at least one maj or 4 
curriculum system and one or more compatible 
supplementary system in each main subject area 

Objective 4, Fifty percent of the participants in both 5 
grade levels will show an increase in the rate of growth 
in reading skills over that of the same pupils in the 
previous year 

Table 1, Third Grade Reading Sco-res ' T 

Table 2, Sixth Grade Reading Scores 7 

Objective 5, Att en dance of pupils will improve over that 8 
of last year by 20 percent. In addition, attendance of 
pupils in both grades will be compared to that on non- 
Multigrade third and sixth grade pupils 

Objective 6, Research skills will be developed in 10 
children 

Objective 7, Evaluation of children's attitudes towards 11 
each other, themselves, and towards school 

Table 3, Research Skills, Third Grade Scores 12 

Table 4, Research Skills, Sixth Grade Scores 12 

Table 5, Tool I, Classroom Life ^ 14 

Table '6, Tool II, My Teacher 16 

Table 7, Tool III, Postclass Reactions 18 

Table 8, Tool Iv, How this Class Feels 20 

Table 9, Tool V, How Do You Feel About These Things? 21 

Table 10, Tool Vi, How Do You Think Your Teacher Fecls<? 23 

Objective 8, Teachers will describe changes in comfort \ 26 
^ and competence in working with colleagues and otiiers 
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RVALUATiprJ OF THE MULTIGIIADE HELPIIIG RELATIOIJSHIP PROCIIAM 
THIRD YEAR REPORT i97'»-75 

Introduction 

Tiie Multigrade Helpins Relationship Procram funded by ESEA Title III, 
conpleted its three year operation in June 1975. Tlais project was initiated 
in 1972. The Applications for Continuation Grants vera submitted in May 1973 4 
197^, and were approved for the three years of funded operation. 

The basic concept of the original proposal, for funding under public law 
89-IO, as amended Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, remained 
unchanged throughout the years that this program has operated. 

The prirpary purpose of the project, Multigrade Helping Relationship Prograi^i, 
was to raise pupil ^s achievement in reading and related skills. In order to 
achieve the objectives of the project as expressed in the primary purpose, a 
vide range of personnel was involved in this program. These personnel included 
teachers, school counselors, administrators, parents, community representatives, 
and students. 

This final report will attempt to answer the major questions that were 
posed by the original project proposal. In addition to these, some questions 
vera added and included in the evaluation proposal. These are the questions to 
be answered: 

OBJECTIVE 1. TEACHERS WILL PARTICIPATE IN IN-SERVICE PROGRA^IS. 

OBJECTI^/E 2, EACH TEACHER VfILL ^^ODIFY AND REFINE EHSTING UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 

AND WILL WRITE SIX MINI-UNITS, 
OBJECTIVE 3. TEACHERS VfILL USE AT LEAST ONE I^AJOR SYSTEM AND ONE OR MORE 

COMPATIBLE SUPPLEMENTARY SYSTEf-B IN EACH MAIN SUBJECT APilA. 
OBJECTIVE k. FIFTY PERCENT OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN BOTH GRADE LEVELS WILL ChOW 

Alf INCREASE IN THE RATE OF GROWTH IN READING SKILLS OVER THAT OF THE CA^fE 

PUPILS THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 
OBJECTI^/E 5. ATTEIJDANCK OF PUPILT WILL IMlM^OVl!^ Om\ THAT OF LAST YEAR BY 



COMPARnD TO rtlAT OF liON-I-fllLTIGRADE THIllD AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS. 
OBJECTIVE 6. RESEARCH SKILLS WILL BE DEVELOI'KD IK CHILDREN. ^ 

OBJECTIVE T. EVALUATION OF CHILDREN 'S ATTITUDES im\RDS EACH OTHER, THE'^oELVES, 
AND TOWARDS SCHOOL. 

OBJECTIVE 8. .TEACHERS WILL DESCRIBE THEIR COMFORT AIID/OR COMPETENCE IN WORKING 
WITH (A) COLLEAGUHS, (b) CURRICULUM,' (C) CHILDREII, (D) AIDES, (E) VISITORS, 
AND (F) ADMINISTRATORS. 

The Multigrade Helping Relationship Program has been in operation at the - 
Aldridge Elementary .School located in the A3.tseld-Murray Public Housing Project 
on Chicago's far south side from September . 1972 . to June 1975. The program 
has developed a procedure to allow children in sixth grade classrooms to work 
closely with children in third grade classrooms using a tutoring partnership 
relationship. The older children worked with younger ones on a variety of 
carefully structured tasks. The relationship went bejrond a simple remedial 
tutoring relationship in that children worked together on a variety of subject ' 
.matter units and projects as well as in skill development, both as partners 
and as groups of partners. The children worked together more frequently in math 
and in reading than in the other subject areas. All the other areas were 
included from time-to-time. 

Six classroom teachers were' involved in the project from its inception. , 
Three were third grade and three were sixth grade teachers. In addition, 
four teacher aides were employed from the beginning of the program. The 
aides worked with both third and sixth grade teachers. 

Although the number of pupils varied over the course of three years, 
.about 50 third and about 60 sixth grade children were involved ih the project. 
Children assigned to the participating teachers were asked' to volunteer for 
the tutoring program and were matched by choice and/or by ability. Both third 
and sixth grade children were trained for the program at the beginning of each 
year. Teacher aides were involved in the training but functioned primarily 
in freeing teachers to do most of the necessary work* 



Objective 1, T eachers vill nnvticipato in in-f^ervice prorra m<^> 

This object/ive remains \inchanr>ed from thp original 1972 project 
proposal. Tlie purpose of includinc this objective was to encourage the 
six teachers in the progfan to work together to plan and implement the 
program^ Over a three year period, the six; teachers (with one being 
replaced" by a new teacher at the beginning of the last year J met together 
as a group occasionally '.ncluding other faculty, teacher aides, evaluators, 
parents^ and resource people. A regidar schedule was established so that 
each dc^ the teachers met regularly from ^ to 12:30. 

In the beginning, the primary group tasks included selection and 
development of teaching units} decisions about grouping pupils, the 
training program for teacher aides, and the development of the evaluative 
techniques in consultation with outside evaluators. 

In the course of these discussions, some modifications vere made in 
several of the objectives of the prograia vbich vere subseg.uently submitted 
as part of the proposal for renewal. In adJtSition to the revised objectives, 
two" additional objectives vere added because it was felt by the teachers 

that these vere pertinent to the thrust of the Multigrade Program. The 

two objectives not in the original proposal concerned the measurement 
of children's attitudes and behaviors towards themselves and others, and 
this last year, the self-perception of teachers of their competence in 
vorking with others. . , 

Since the evaluator vorked closely vith the teachers in the project, 
it con be stated vith assurance that the objective vas met. 

Objective 2, Each teacher will modify and define existing; units of instruction 
and vill vrite six mini-units . 

Tlie objective vas achieved. Between September 1972, and May 1973, 
Y-T^^r>' ^^^^ units of instruction wore prepared. Althow^h the initial schedule 



suffrestcd that a Rivf^n unit voui'5 be tauf;ht over a two month period of time, 
in practice it vac detorniinod that units v/oiild.take niore fime thm was 
available. Consequently, during the first year of operation, teaching units 
vere rescheduled for the end of the year or the beginning of the follovinc 
year. 

From 1973 to 197^, tvo units of instruction vere^developed. These , 
vere implemented durinc that year in addition to continued use of those 
developed the preceding year. For the third and final funding year of ^ 
the project, many units vere 'derived from the previously developed longer 
teaching units. These were used vith smolljer groups of children and vere 
modified as needed changes Vere identified. 

Overall,' the following units vere developed, modifie^d and used; 
Map Skills, Learning' about the Earth, The Indians, Our Changing Earth, 
The African Family South of the Sahara Desert, and Man's Dependence on" 
Plants. Copies of these 'units vere attached as* appendices to the Final 
Reports of the years 1973 and 197^* . Ovearfedl, the units developed by \,he 
teachers were used extensively by all teachers, modified continually and 
used as a basis for developing a number of mini-units. 
Objective 3, Teachers vitl use at least one major curriculum syqtem and 
one or r^re compatible supplementary system in each main subject area . 

This objective vas veil met. During the first tvo years^ of the project, 
a variety of major and minor curriculum systems vere used in the area of 
lar.g^iage arts, reading, math, science, and social studies. Teachers vere 
consistently involved in examinthg nev systems , modifying old systems in 
order to make each system used appropriate to the leyels and interest levels 
of their children. During the final year of .operation, -those systems used 
earlier continued to be usod vith little or no modification. Since the 
teachers vorked as a team, each teacher had complete access to curriculum 



systems UGca'by other teachers. The physical arx*anr;emcnt5 of the classrooms 
were such that these materials were easily accessible to both children and 
teachers of all ci'ades. 

Objective ^ , Fifty percent of the particir>^ition in both rrade levels vil3 
shov an increase in the rate of prouth in reading; skills over that of the 
same pupils in the previous yjear * 

This objecjtive has been :nodified each of the three years of the project. 
.The initial objective read "pupils will raise achievement levels in reading 
by participation in the program," Tb determine the QfChievement of this 
objective in 1973 > -vtwo' comparison groups were established for third grade 
children; the Maltigrade group of third graders vas an experimental group 
while the remainder of the third graders not ini^olved in the program were 
identified as a control group. The test used at that time was the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Reading Subtes t that was being used by 
elementary schools in Chicago, k comparison of posttest mean scores of 
the two groups shoved a modest difference in favor of the control group 
and so it was suggested in the Final Report, 1973, that participation in 
the Program appeared^to make little difference in reading test scores'. 

For the 19*7^-75 school year, Chicago schools discontinued the use of 
the Metropolitan A chievement Test and began using the IowaJ?est_of_Banic 
Skills. Since there were no levels low enough in the Iowa Test to measure 
third grade children^ the CaHfornia^A^^^^ 

was used in the project. The original objective was modified somewhat so 
'that during the second year it read "fifty percent of the children in each 
level will make greater growth in reading skills as compare-j :o a control 
group." This specification of the fifty percent vas made in anticipation 
thq*stt could be achieved. Again, the Multigrade children were designat«^'' 
as an experinontal p.roup and the other thh-d prade children were; identil'i'HS 



A c9::i^arioon pout test scores betvoen tlTe ivo •groups shoved a sliA^t 
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ad,vantage to the cxDerincnttil cr'ouD ovcr^hc control RrouB* ' Hovrever, the 
difference was, so sliRht, it was not -seen as presenting anything J^hat could 

• \ 

allow one to say that the Multir^rade ctiildren performed bett^er, ' 

The final nodification of the objective to compare the rate of grovrth 
of children to. thenselves would allow an inference to be made that if\the 

7~ — • ■ 1'. 

rate of growth this year was greater than that of the^ previous year, part 
of the increase might be attributed to participation in the Kultigrade 
Program, Pupils who were not in attendance in the school during both years 
vere not included in the sample. 

Inspection of Table 1- showing third gyade reading scores comparing 
median and mean scores for 1973 to 197^^ and again for 197**^ to 1975, does 
Hot indicate clearly whether or not 50 percent of the total number of pupils 
in the sample of 1+3 made gains greater the current year than they made the 
preceding year. In ex^Lnining the hS sets of scores, however, the differences 
between the scores does indicate that 22 of the 1*3 pupils in the sample did 
make gains in th^ current ye^r greater thai; those gains made the preceding 
year. Therefore, the objectivb for third graders was in fact achieved A 

For sixth graders, the same modification of objectives were made as * 
for third grade pupils, ^ The Metropolitan Achievement Test Reading Subtest 
was used in 1973 and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Form 6, Level 10-11 was 
used in 197^* and 1975. No important gains were made in 1973 or 1971* • 
Table 2 contains a summary of sixth grade reading scores for all three years. 

For sixth grade pupils, the objective was achieve^. Of the 1*7 pupils 
in the sample, 26 of the children did show gains between 197^ and 1975 
greater than those made between 1973 and 197**. Again, as with third graders 
a simple inspection of differences in median an^ mean scores docs not indicate 
the numbers of pupils involved in making the gain, A direct inspedtion of 
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Table i 
Third Grade RcadinR Scores 
Culifoirni.H Achio vomont Tog t i„Korrn A j„Le vg1_ 2 



M^ay, 1973 - ' May, 197'» " May, 10?') 

H=l)3 . N=l43 N=l0 

.-Rang<^ 1.2-3.1 1.5-?.5 ,1.5-7-7 

Median . • '1.62 2.60 . 3. 50 

Mean - I.73 2 .69 3'. 65 

^ Mean Score Difference . ' .96 ^ .96* 

*82 students improved over their previous year ^ 
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Table 2 
Sixth Grade Reading Scores 
lova Test bf Basic SkiLls. Form. 6. Levels 10-11 



'Way, 1973 -May, 197'* ' May, 1975 

N=Jt7 , , N=Jt7 N=Jt7 

Range - " 1.8-6.0/' ' 2.1-6.8 1.8-8.2 

Median j 3.30 ' It. 30* 5.10 

Mean 3.1*0 , lt.27 ' 5.29 

Mean Score Difference ,.87 1.02*- v 

p 

*26 students improved over their previous year 



thesQ specific scores- docs show that the were inadc.^ * . . ^ 

. Tlie achievement of thiS ifow 'oVj active is very importunt for thevpronram. 
The ihdividuar objective was changed in order to hypothesize that childr'en 
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who were involved in the. Mult i grade Prosram would have their reading scores 
. , irn^QA^ as compared^ to those same children during the time that they were 

not participants in the program* This has be'fen achieved. \^hether or not 
the MultigradQ. Program was a main factor In affecting these scores is not 
clear since no comparisons were made" between Multigrade participants and 
non-Multi^ade participants. In some future study, it' might 1)e important to 
inspect all of these data and comparg^them. , ^ 

Objective 5,.Atk 

ndance of pup ils wall irrarove -over that of last vear by 

20' percent. In addition » attondance of pupils in both rrades will be conDafed 

. p \ ^ . ' = — 

* '\ . ^ • • / ^ 

to thj^t of non-Multi grade third and sixth grade pupils . 

This objective has remained the sdne over the project'' s three years with 
,the addition this year of the comparison of proj'ect to non-project pupil 
attendance. . ' , ' - 

The sample of pupils each year has always excluded thos^ ill' or absent 
for more than one week since extended absence due to conditJ.ons beyond^ l^he 
Influence of the school would not have been a fair, assessment of the possible 
Influence of the program on school attendance. Actual possible days of 
attendance were counted from September to May 30 each year. , 

In the 1973 Final Report, it was reported that attendance for the same ' 
pupils improved ll*.5 peircent over that of the previous year. 1971* showed, 
an increase^ in'' attendance of 15.5 percent. Information about current 
Multigrade children is /listed below: 

Number of ijupils included in attendance figures, 92 

^ School Year 1973-19714 ^ ^ 

Maximum possible attendance- 171 days , . ^ 

< ■ School Year 197'<-1975 

^ . e Maximum possible attendanco-360 days 
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Total absonccs 19Y3-l*)7'j 1593 

mh^im 1198 



Decrease 395 
Increase in attendance 25 percent. 

The second part of Objective 5 calls for a comparison of the attendance 

of hSultigrade. children to the other third and sixth graders. 

Maximum days of attendance-l68 

Number of non--Multi grade pupilk 197l|--1975 109 
NuHibe^ of Multigrade pupils 197J^Yl9'i'5 92 

Maximum days attendance, non-Multigrade 18312 
Absences ''v 1J.33 

Maximum days attendance, i\iultigrade 15^56 
Absences II98 

Non-Mult i grade attendance 93^ 
Multigrade attendance 93% 

The comparison of Multigrade pupil attendance between I97I1 and I975 
ihovs a substantial increase in attendance • As indicated above, attendance 
has improved each year over 'that of the preceding year suggesting that the 
program ha?;had some effect on attendance. This notion is not substantiated 
when comparing attendance for Multigrade and non-Mult igrade children; 
attendance is almost identical. ' - ^ 

A comparison of attendance by grade for Multigrade to nonrMulti grade 
shows little difference. • 

A 

Multigrade ^ ♦ Non-Mult i grade 

Grade Pupils Absences % Absence Pupils - Absences % 'Absence 

3": hi . 'k6h 9 '■ 628 9 

p ^ • 73it 7 JO - J05 6 

92 1198 ' 109 lli23 

In conclusion, it appears the original objective has been surpassed 

vhile the additional objective has not been subsi;antiated. . 



I Objective 0, Rogcirch ykiJlK vnll bo d evelo nod in chilcireiu 
^ • In this project, rooearch skills vere defined as the une of reference 

. materials^ text boohs other than recular text booksJ, library books, macaziner,, 
pictures, materials from home and other reference materials. In addition to 
the use of reference materials, research skills vere also defined in terms of 
scores obtained through use of the California Achievement Test ? Study Skil ls 
Subtest for third grade pupils and for sixth grade pupils the Ipva Tesjt of 
, Basic Skills,. Forpi ti, categories Map Reading, Reading Graphs and Table|, and 
Knowledge 'and Use of Reference Materials. 

In the first year of the program, the development of research skills was 
determined only by frequency of use of reference material. In 197^, skill 
measurement 'included standardized achievement test scores. No attempts 
vere made to obtain "hard" data over the three^year life of the project. 
Instead, the goal was to have the children demonstrate that they were involved 
in a learning process that could be defined as research skill. 

In each of the three years, children in both grade levels showed a 
substantial increase in the frequency of their use of the various materials 
from the beginrling of the year to the end of the year. 

Teachers used a variety of approaches to encourage the use of these 
materials including direct assignments in various subject matter areas and 
^ ^e use of a theater ticket approach in which each type of reference material 

was color coded. After using the material, the student deposited a ticket in 
a box xhich corresponded in color to the ticket. Periodically, a summary of 
the number oY tickets was posted on a wall chart so that all students in the 
class could see the frequency of use. 

The use of the Study Skills Subtest of the £alifornia_ Achi<y{cmje^ 
for third graders was decided in order to obtain a rOur^h approximation 
whether or not third traders improved in their ability to (a) Order Terms, 
^ - utilize (b) Tabl^ of Contents ^ind (c) an Index. Tliese testTwoYe^t used 

ERJC , -10- 



for any purpor»e cxce^z to /jive the toachers a better indication of some 
achievement. Table 3 sununarizen scores for third G^^aders on the California 
Achie ve ment Test, level 2, St u^ly S>:ills Subtest • 

As con be seen in Table 3, third graders gained substantially in ABC 
Order use from pre-.-:est to posttest in 197^, but in 1975, they dropped in 
their score from pre-test to posttest. For both years, there was approxi- 
mately the same ancur.t of gain in the second and third categories, Table of 
Contents, and Index. It can be said for third grade children there appears 
to be some gain bu- ::ot enough to varrant saying that this aspect of the 
objective has been achieved. 

For sixth grace students the lova Test of Basic Skills, Form 6 wfts used 
as a means of obtaining some indication of their research skill achievement 
in the categories: (a) Map Reading, (b) Reading Graphs and Tables, and 
(c) Knowledge and Use of Referenc^e Materials, In 197^, as shown in Table H, 
there was a slight z^in in Map Reading Skills and some drop in the two other 
categories. This changed somewhat in 1975, showing a gain in Map Reading 
Skills, a greater gain in Reading Graphs and Tables, and a lower gain in 
Knowledge and Use of Reference Materials. The scores for this year would 
seem to indicate that sixth graders have in fact, gained somewhat in their 
research skills in these three categories. 

Indices of the acquisition of research skills as shown by the frequency 
of use of materials and standardised tests overall suggests that this 
objective was achieved. 

Objective 7, Evaluation of children's attitudes towards each other , 
themselves, and tovaris school . 

In order to assess various attitudes children hold toward each other, 
the Multigrade Prorrar., and their teachers, six instruments or tools wore 
used. These are the same tools, that were used the previous two years and 
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were adapled Tr-om the toolr> found in the book nirrnoGinr>. C.lai>r>room Learn iiu: 
Envir o n;nents by Robert Fox, ct al. , Chicago, SM 1966, Each tool was 
selected to measure one particular aspect of the program that was deemed 
important by teachers and evaluators* 

The procedures for the .administration of the tools were essentially the 
same as that of previous years. All tools were to be administered to both 
third and sixth grade children during the months of October and again in May, 
All tools were unsigned, \\Tiere deemed appropriate, third grade teachers 
were to read certain items .to their children if there was a question of their 
understanding the words or meaning. In all cases the same teachers were 
involved in administering the tools as in previous years, so it was assumed 
there would^e consistent administration of the instruments. Some ;aodifi- 
cations were made in Tool No, 3, Postclass Reactions , when teachers indicated 
a concern that children still had some difficulty with the language of individual 
items. The changes were made at^the iLeg^nning of this current year so that both 
pre-test and posttest results reflect the modification of^^he tool. This tool 
as well as all others used are included in the Appendix, ^^^^^--^ 

Since this is the third and final funding year of the project, the data 
obtained from the various tools will be examined in terms of the relationship 
between responses for third and sixth grade children for this year as well as 
differences in responses to the same tools over the last three years. 

Tool 1, Classroom Life, was designed to identify the extent to which 
children appeared to like the tutoring class and how they felt about how 
hard they worked in comparison to others in class. As can be seen in Table 5, 
third graders have made no dramatic shifts in their perceptions from the pre- 
test to the posttest. As shown in Item 2, there was a slight shift to the 
perception of 'forking less hard" at the end of the year than at the beginninfi 
of the year. Other than that one item there was^ consistency from pfe-test^ 

to posttest, - *7 ^ 
^13^ ^ 



Table b 
Tool T - Clar.nroou Life 
iSmnrnary of Prctcst-Posttest Responses 



G R A D P: 3 



GRADE 



Pretest H = 5I4 
Item . Nur.ber Percent 



la 


36 


67 


b 


16 


30 


c 


2 


3 



Posttesti N = 5l» 

Number Percent 

39 72 
12 22 
^ 3 6 



Pretest N = 53 
Item Number Percent 



Posttest N = 53 
Number Percent 
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30 


57 


21 


39 
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29 
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66 


37 


69 
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7. 


13 


13 


25 



For sixth c^^adcrs there was a shift on Item 1 from "liking the tutorinr. 
class" to "sometimes likin^^, the class," in Item 2 from "working hard" to 
"sometimes vorkinc hvHrd," in Item 3 from being "very interested" to "sometimes 
being interested," in Item 5 from observing that "most children do what the 
teacher tells them" to "some of the students do what the teacher tells them" 
and in Item 9 from "pupils always acting friendly" to an increase ^of "pupils 
hardly ever acting friendly," 

Grade 3 pre-test posttest scores were consistent with those of third 
graders over the previous two years with th$ exception of Item 6. In the 
past two years third graders were not convinced that the "teacher likes it 
a lot if they help each other in the tutoring class." This year students 
agreed that the "teacher does like it a lot." This would seem to imply that 
the entire notion of the tutoring class has been accepted by children to the 
extent that the tutoring process is acceptable and students have no reluctance 
to express that fact. " • 

For sixth graders there appeared to be a change this year as compared to 
the preceding two years in Items 1, 5, and 9« These items concerned liking tjie 
class, doing what the teachers tells them to do, and friendliness of children 
to each other. In each of the thr.ee cases, there was a decrease in the frequency 
of ^t)bservation. Taken collectively they would seem to suggest^ their becoming 
somewhat tired or disenchanted with certain aspects of the tutoring process. 
All scores taken together would seem to indicate that both groups of children 
sav the tutoring class as a place where they liked to be, where they worked 
together, and where they seemed to enjoy the tutoring process. 

Hy teacher ^ Tool 2, is an instiniment that asked how the children would 
like their teacher^ to change (see Table 6). Third graders wanted more help 
with work as shown on the postteat^compared to the pre-test and seemed to want 
the teacher to *lsmile and laurth less." Other than those two items, scores wore 
consistent between pre-test and posttest. 



> . Tublo 
Tool II - My Tfnchor • 
Riuamfxry of Pr'ctcr.t-l'oiJtto;". I Rosuonaos 
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Pretest N = 52 



Posttest N = 53 
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' Cdxth nrad(TJ5 wanted tiic tcaciior to "help tli-^m more,*" ar.k tliom in;-.:: alvu! 

how they will work, and wanted more "sjnilinp; wid lauf;hin^;." By-and-larr.c botiV 
third and sixth graders were in agreement as to how they perceived their tencnei-. 

In comparison with previous years, third graders wanted more help with work, 
"yelling from the teacher," direction from the teacher that work is 'done, and 
more "understanding from the teacher." 

Sixth graders wanted more help from the teacher this year than in previous 
years, also more "yelling froa the teacher," and wanted the teacher to "make 
them behave more." Taken together, third and sixth graders were in some agree- 
ment that they wanted the teacher to assume more direct involvement in the 
operation of the class as compared to third and sixth graders of previous years. 

Tool 3, Posttest class reactions .was designed to elicit responses from 
students -inmediately following a tutoring class. Because the responses follcved 
one class meeting, it is difficult to generalize about other tutoring classess. 
In interpreting any differences between third an.d sixth graders, it should be 
remembered that sixth grade children were tutoring third grade children and the 
nature of the tutoring relationship would suggest certain differences in 
perception. Table 7 summarizes these results. 

With the exception of Item 2, "understanding why a lesson was being done," 
third grade scores were relatively unchanged from the pre-test to the posttest. 
In any particular item slight changes were in the direction of "understanding 
, ' ft little less why a lesson was being performed." 

Sixth graders agreed with third graders that they didn't quite understand 
^^N^ijMihe lesson was being performed, but other than that one item, they were 
consistent with their pre-test perceptions. In comparing third grade to sixth 
grade perccJptions , sixth graders understood more why the lesson was being 
performed. Th^^^eded much less help than third graders (but they wore 
^ tutoring t^ini r.radors^n the subject matter) and other tlimi that were in 

ERIC \ , 

aMBBmam nf^'eomcnt with their' third\ra'le partners. I 
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In the proccHlinn two yonrr. , third facade porccptionn vcrq> lowered :;or;i'Wli.'iL 
in their uiiderctandiuf^ of "why the lesson was being performed," in their "under- 
standing the lesson" itC'Clf and increased somewhat in identifyinc "somebody 
needing help./' 

3i±th graders on the other hand "learned more" in the particular tutor'rng 
class this year than in previous years, "understood it a little less," and 
"saw others needing help" a bit more often. 

Tool ^, how this class feels , summarized in Table 8 was designed to have 

— ^ ^ — ^ — _ * , , 

the children describe hov other children felt about five particular concerns 
of the classroom. 

TKird graders were remarkably unchanged in their perceptions from the 
pre-test while sixth graders showed an increase in their perception of Item 1 
"that almost all children feel it is good to take part as much as possible in 
classroom work." Other than that one item, sixth graders scores were unchanged 
frpm pre-test scores. 

In comparing third grade to sixth grade perceptions, there was ^ only Item h 
vhere there was substantial disagreement. Third graders perceived more children 
^'en Joying their school work" than did sixth graders. 

This year compared to the preceding two years, thir4 graders perceived 
"asking the teacher for help is a good thing to do" much more often than in 
previous years. A mpst. .dramatic,- drop occurred in Item 3, "it is good to help^ 
pupils with their school work except during tests" from almost 100 percent the 
previous two years to h^ percent the present year. Other than .that it.em, they 
were fairly consistent in their responses over the three-yeai* period. As with 
Tool 3, third graders and sixth graders were in close agreement on most of the 
Items describb^ ^by the particular tool. 

Tool 5» How do you feol about those things ?, is summarized in Table 9. 
This tbol was de:;irned to allow a comparison to be made between children's 

percent ions of how others folt with their perception of their own feelinr.n 
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Tool V - Hou Do Yo» ..,!'V.9l„Abqut,T]ieae^ Things? 
Suiiunary of Prctest-l'osttcst Responses 



GRADE 3 



GRADE 6 



Pretest" N = 52 
Item Number Percent 



Posttest N '5= 3k 
Number Percent 



la 
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on two. items from Tool '* • . " ' . • * 

For third and sixth r^radcrs there was subctontiol drop in their ar.rceincnt 

with both .itcr.o from pre-test to poyttest^^^IrT^revievinE the preceding tvo yearn, 

the scores for both grades was consistent on the pre-test and posttest. This 

eppai*ent shift in their feelings suggests some change in their understanding 

of what was to occur in class as i)art of the tutoring progranit It should be 

pointed out hovever, that even though there was a reduction in their perception 

-*> 

that it is good to "take part in classroom work" and to "ask teacher for help," 
a majority of children in both classes agrped that these *KGXe. appropriate 
types of^^j-behavior; - • . " ' 

Comparing the results on those tvo items* for Tools h and 5> one is struck 
% the consistency of the children's perception of how they saw others in the 
class in comparisoQ .to themselves; they saw themselves. the ^wae as others. 

Table 10 contains a summary of responses to Tool 6, Hov do you think the 
teacher feels? This tool asked the same two. questions of pupils as Tool 5 
and the first tvd items of Tool h , but it was trying to deter^ne^ how .they 
viewed their teacher's perception. 

Third graders shoved a drop in their perception of her agreeing that "it 
is good to tdke part as much as^ possible in classroom work" as vfell as a drop 
in "asking the teacher for help is a good^thing to do." 

dixth graders^ on the, other hand, shoved a substantial increase in perceiving 
that the teacher vould almost alvays agree that "it is good to 'take part in clas'^s- 
room work," but shbved a consistent percisption of Item 2. 

The. substantial disagreement between third and sixth graders might' be 
. explained in part in that Sixth graders are assuroing the "role^ of teacher" 

for the tutoring process vhile third graders are still in the role of "student." 
This role difference ni^ht allow the* sixth graders, to identify more closely 
with the teacher's role. . ^ ' ' 
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In order to compare the perception of the children with the actual 
perception of toacliers, each teacher waf, asked to conii)lete Tool 6 for each 
child in their tutoring class,. This allov^ed a direct comparison to be made 
betveen the children's perception of the teacher and the teacher's perception. 
The results are summarized in the same Table 10, 

For third graders, teachers changed somevhat from the pre-test to the 
posttest, increasing Item 1 from 0 to 11 percent in that she would not agree 
most of the time. There was also a similar drop in Item 2 reducing from 52 
to 37 percent in that she would , almost alwdj^s agree that "asking the "teacher 
for help is a good thing to do," Teachers remained fairly consistent in their 
perception of sixth grade responses. 

The comparison of the children's perception of teacher and the teacher's 
perception was remarkably consistent for both sets of pupils and teachers self- 
perceptions. This accuracy. of perception is substantially_greatjer th^^ 
than in the preceding two years for both grade levels, 

♦ 

It should be recalled that the objective evaluations of children's 

attitudes towards each other, themselves, and towards school ^ was added to the 
S? ' . 

originial project proposal as a result of consultations between this evaluator 
and project staff. It was added because it was thdUght important to try to 
determine what certain attitudes children held in relationship to certain 
aspects of the program over a three-year period of time. The data available 
.through instruments designated as Tools 1 through 6 strongly support the idea 
that children share the perception of teachers as to appropriate goal.s and 
behavior within* the Helping Relationship Project, Children seem to enjoy 
the tutoring class, their tutor > and seem to share with each other and with 
the teacher that one can learn and enjoy learning if the rules operating within 
a classroom and a program are clearly understood, , 

There has been little substantive chan/.^e in these perceptions over three 

€ * 

years. At the r, tart the children enjoyed the clnan , the tutorinc relationship, , 
• \ =2lL= Z2 \ - ' ^. 



and teachers perceived this en.jDTTnent, One micMt expect that as teachers 
teconie more fmiliar vith the program, clarified technic^es in using various* 
materials produced for ^he prograin, students would increase in their en,1oyment 
and value the tutorir.r relationship more than indicated jin the Tools, This 
apparently has not beer, the case. In trying to suggest why this hasn't , <r 
happened, one obtains informaticn rot from the Tools but from personal obser- 
vations and conversaticr.s vith the teachers. In these conversations, teachers 
indicate consistent SEwisfaction io working within the program, in having * 
teacher's aides to assist them within the program, and in their relationships 
vith each other. This appears to he relatively unchanged over the past three 
years. Only one teacher from the. original group left the program, and she was 
replaced by a new teacher in the beginning of this year. The change of one 
teacher did not seem to affect the working relationship among the others. 
Consistency over three years may be reflected in children's scores for the 

^ same period. The building principul continues to support the program to the 
maximum and has been ^consistent io that support over the entire life of the 
project. The fact tha^ there has heen no decrease in that support would 
suggest another reason as to why there has been so little change. 

The apparent lack of dramatic change does not reduce the value of the 
program in terms of the data shovti "by 'the Tools, In order t*^ accurately 
assign some value to these results, one would have to compart the children 
I Involved in the tutoring program vith children not involved in the program. 
That data has not been collected aj)d therefore no .comparisons may l?e made. 
However, a worthwhile r^rsearch project undertaking would be to follow-up the 

, children who participated in the tutoring program over the past three years 
and compare their scores on statndardized' tests as well as their continuinr; 
attitudes towards school with a comparable r,roup of children from the Aldrid/^e 
School who did not participate in the program. On that basis, lonf^ term results 

might demonstrate and support the. contention that thin has been a valuable ^ 



exporionoc both to the children and to the teachers. 

Objective 8, ToJc her'-> vlll a(\>cribo thoir coirifor t and/or c onpc-lonce in votklnr 
vith (a) collo r>,r\\7 s , (b) currl^culunu (c) children, (d) aides, (<:^) vinltor s , 
and (f) ad!ninigt}'ators > 

This objective vas added as a result of discussions held by the evaluator 
with the teachers. For each of the categories given belov each teacher vas 
asked to describe comfort and/or discomfort in working within each of tbese 
areas, before they participated in the program as compared. to the present 
time. Of the six teachers participating in, the program, one vas added during 
the past year, therefore, that teacher's perceptions were expected to vary 
somewhat from those of other teachers who were^ involved in the original developm- 
and implementation of the program. 

As might be expected, there was very little change in the perceptions of 
the teachers as reported in October and again at the present time. In part, 
tnis lack of change may be due to the fact that each teacher was asked to 
recall hov they felt before and after participating in the program. 

A. Colleagues 

By and large all teachers agreed that they now had a great deal of comfort 
in asking other team members for help in a variety of areas ranging from 
curriculum to working vith individuctl children; - 

B. Curriculum * ' 

Initially, many problems were encountered in developing curriculums in 
social studies, science, reading, and mathematics. By working together, the 
problems x-zere gradually resolved as the results achieved allowed each teacher 
to, feel greater satisfaction at the end of the year than they did at the 
beginning. 

C. Children . 

, All teachers reported a greater decree of comfort in vrorking with both 
third and sixth r,radc chil^Iren as a result of thoir participation in the 



proRrwn. They did expror.2 come concern about ho'.,- they would feel in the 
future if they vere to work at some f.rade level other than grade three or 
six. 

D. Teacher Aides 

Teachers felt great comfort in working with teacher aides as a result of 
their experience in the program. The only reservation they exi^ressed vas how 
they might get along Vithout teacher aides in the future as a result of the 
advantages accrued in the past. 

E. Visitors 

' All teachers indicated comfort in having visitors in the classroom as 
a res^ of the experience in the program. Although visitors were more 
frequent when the-^rogram began, there continued to be a trickle of visitors 
over the final year of ^he program. 

F. Administrators 

' All but the newest teacher indicated considerable comfort with the 
administrators in their school. They still felt some concern with outside 
administrators who would visit, but they indicated that their administrators 
would support them if a situation arose that required a particular level 
of support. ^ 
Conclusion 

The original purpose of the Multigrade Helping Relationship Program was 
to improve reading and other basic skills of third and sixth grade children 
by providing a program in which sixth grade children tutored third grade 
children. Three classrooms of third grade children and three classrooms of . 
sixth grade children were involved in this endeavor over a three-year period 
tff time. 

Six original objectives and two supplementary objectives were proposed., 
^ To the greatest extent these objectives were achieved. Teachers did 



participate in iti-Gcrvico px'o^.raiPiG extcnnlvo3y • They dovelopod and modified 
uiiitr; of inctruction mul thoy utilized a variety of major curriculum systei^r*. 

The main purpose of the project, hovevcr, was to improve certain skilia 
of Children. These were not mot to the name extent as might have been hoped, 
Reading scores did not improve dramatically. During the first ^two years of 
the project there vere minimal i*eading score gains, H(?vever, during the final 
year of the project with a modification of' the objective it was shovn that 
more than one-half the children in each grade did gain more than they had 
the preceding ye^r. Whether or not these gains can be attributed to the 
program activities is difficult to establish. 

, The most impressive gain was made in attendance of the children each 
year. Children improved their attendance by at least ih percent and in the 
final year, attendance improved by 25 percent. Again the question as to 
vheth^^r or not the program influenced the p^^'^ndance increase is not clear. 
In an attempt to clarify this , Multigrade participants were compared in their 
attendance to non-I'.ulti grade participants. In this comparison no differences ^ 
verfe shovn. Hovever, the fact the I^tigrade children did attend school with 
great regularity can be seen as important whether or not it was attributable 
to the program. 

Research skill gains remained an objective of contention among the teachers 
Initially their desire was to show that children acquired skills defined" as 
''research skills.'* In an attempt to document this with "hard" data, subtest 
scores on achievement tests were used as were counts of frequency of material , 
use. In these endeavors, children shoved considerable gains in terms of 
frequency of usarje of materials but minimal gains score on the various subtests. 
It might be said this objective was achieved at a minimum level. 

An objective added at the beginning of the project, that of trying to 
detemino the extent to which children's attitudes towards each other, thein- 
oelvec, and school mir.ht change over time as part of their program partici- 
pation was aocurr.ented. Children liked what they wore doing and each other 



better over a period of time. Accurate documentation of lonf; term chanr.cn 
or gains in attitudes could be determined only by a long term follow-up 
study of these children over at least a three to six-year period of time. 

The newest objective added, that of asking teachers to describe their 
self-per'ceptions in relation to other teachers, curriculum, teacher aides, 
visitors, and administrators demonstrated consistency of positive feelings 
about themselves and the program over the life of the program. It was noted 
in the Interim Report 1975, that teachers were asked to recollect how they 
thought they felt about these items at the beginning of the project and to 
compare that recollection with their current perception of their feelings. 
This process is at best highly suspect but it was only intended to document > 

V 

After three years of evaluating this project, this evaluator feels 
that the hard data is not present that might be desirable to enable one to 
say that the tutoring relationship was successful. As one looks at bits 
and pieces of data, examines observations of the tutoring process as well 
as conversations with teachers, children, administrators, one must come to 
the conclusion that there was a sense of accomplishment in the project; * 
whether or not it made the desired gains is an open question. 



APPENDIX 



Tool 1, Classroom Life 

2. Viy Teacher 

3. Postclass Reactions 
1». Hov this Class Feels 

5. Hov Do You Feel about these Things? 

6. How Do You Think Your Teacher Feels? 
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DATE 

^YOUR NiriiER 
CLASS _ 



CUSSROaUIE • 
Here is a list of some statei '£nts tmat describe life in the 

CLASSROQM. CIRCLE TliE LETTER IN FRCI^n" OF TUE STATEf'HNT THAT 
BEST TELLS HO'/ YOU FEEL ABOUT THIS CLASS. 
O R WRONG Af.'?,-/ERS . 



1. 



A. I LIKE THIS TLTTORING CLASS. 

B. Sometimes I like this tutoring class. 

C. 1 DO not like this TirroRiNG class 



2. 



A. I WORK HARD IN THIS TUTORING CLASS. 

-B. Sometimes I work hard in this 'Jutoring class. 

C. I DO NOT WORK HARD IN THIS TITTORING CLASS. 



A. - I m VERY INTERESTED IN WIS TUTORING CUSS. - 

B. I AM SOr£TIf€S INTERESTED IN THIS TUTORING CUSS 

C. \ m NOT INTERESTED IN THIS TUTORING CUSS. 

I 

> 



A. I WORK HARDER THAN WST OF IHt CHILDREN IN THIS 
TUTORING CLASS. 

B. I V.'ORK AS HARD AS f-'OST OF THE CHILDREN IN THIS 
TUTORING CUSS, 

C. I DO NOT WORK AS HARD AS f'DSJ OF 1>E CHILDREN 
IN .TVi IS TUTORING. CUSS. 



A. f'bST OF THE GIILC-REN'iN THIS .TUTORING CLASS DO 
. WHAT THE TEACHER TELLS THEM TO DO. 

Bi SO'/E OF THE tHILDREN IN WIS TUTORING CUSS " DO 
V,HAT THE TEACHER TELLS TH&M TO DO. 

C. Not ^v^NY of the children in this tutoring cuss 

DO WHAT the teacher TELLS THEM TO DO. 



A. The teacher likes it a lot if we help each other 

WITH ODR work in THIS TUTORING CLASS. 

B. The teacher, sof^CTiKEs likes it if we help each 

OTHER with GHR WORK IN THIS TlfTORING ClASS. 

C. T:;.. iL. 1vL\isj. li.,; n iiu p f-Arji omr-i^ 

WITH OUR WORK IN T^IS TUTORING C1/\SS. 



\ 

\ 



7. . 

■ A. ['If WORK IS KUCH BEHER THAN KOST OF THE OTHER 
CHILDREN IN THIS TUTORING CLASS. 

B, \^ WORK IS ABOUT THE SA/€ AS MOST OF THE OTHER * 
CHILDREN IN THIS TUTORING CLASS. 

C. I'V WORK IS NOT AS GOOD AS MOST OF THE OTHER 
CHILDREN IN THiS TUTORING CUSS. 



8. 

• A, Pupils in this tutoring class help each other ■ 

WITH THEIR SCHOOLV.'ORK MOST OF THE TIf€. 

B, Pupils in this tutoring class scmetimes help , 

EACH OTtiER WITH iriEIR SCHOOLWORK. 

C. Pupils in this tutoring class ne\'er help e.'vch other 

with T>1EIR SCHOOLWORK. 



9. . • 

A. Pupils IN THIS tutoring class always act 

FRIENDLY ta/ARD ONE ANOTHER. 

' B. -Pupils in this tutoring class sometimes 

ACT FRIEt^lDLY TOWARD ONE ANOTHER. 

• C, Pupils in this tutoring cL/ss hardly ever 

ACT friendly TO-ZARD ONE ANOTHER. 




5 "7 
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DAIE ^ 

CLASS 1_„ 

(Don't write your mmn 
IF YO U don't w ;^.t tq) 



(•If TEACHER 

Pretend that you could have your teacher om^L in sqme way 

FOR EACH NW-GER. CIRCLE THE AfslSWER THAT BEST TELLS HOW YOU 
hOULD LIKE YOUR TEAGiER TO ACT IN THIS TLTTORING CU^S. THERE 
AR E NO RIGHT OR V.'ROMG A NSWERS . 

A. f'bRE THA'j SHE B. Sa/'E AS SHE C. LeSS THAN - 

1. Help with work- does ncv does m'i she does now 

2. Yell at us ' A. fte THAf>i she B.- SA^'E as she C. Less than 

, iX)ES NOV does NCW SHE DOES NCW- 

3. Make sure ■ A. More thajN she B. Same .as she C, Less jhan 

WORK IS done does NCW DOES NCW SHE DOES NOf 



1. Ask us id A. Me than she B. Sm as she C. Less than 

DECIDE ABOUT DOES NOW DOES NW SHE DOES NCW 



ti: 



low WE WILL 
ORK ■ 



5. Smile AND A. fte than she B. Same as she C, Less ti-ian 
um does mr- does now she does \m 

6. Make us behave A. Kdre than she B. ' SAf€ as she C, iiss imi 

does nw does now she does now 



7. TrIBT U3 •Ci'i A. i-uRF Tfi'm SHE bi iwlF AS Sh'F (>, LeSS THAN 

OUR a/l-j DOES IBh \ DOES NO// SHE DOES NW 



8. Make us work ■ A. More tvian sh:? B. Sa^ie as she C. Less tv^an 

HARD DOES m( . DOES NOW SHE DOES 



9. ShQI'/ THAT SHE A. MoRE THAN SHE B. SaJ-'E AS SHE C. LeSS TllAfI 
INUERSTAIinS DOES NW DOES NaV SHE DOES H(M 

HOW WE FEEL 



TOOL 3 



' DATE 

' . - ' ' . . YOJR m m 

. . . CL/\SS_ ^ 

* 

posTCLASs eaic^is' 

HERE ARE*SQ'£.(?JESTia^lS ABOUF \m HAPPOe III CLASS TmAY, CIRCLE 
TTE'LETIER Irl FRONT CF THE STAOu'efT W BEST TELLS m Yai FEE 
ABOn" V.HAT'HAPPB^a]/ T^ERF ARE m RIG'riT OR mr^ AMS-.-.^RS. 

A. 1 L£ARi\ED A LOT TODAY IN THIS TUTORI^fi CU\SS. 
' B. r IBRfe;A LIJTLE TODAY IN .THIS HJTCRIilG CU\SS. 
,C. I DID NOT LEARfl Pmm T(DAY IN THIS TUTORI^ri CU\SS. • 
PLEASE \m. m. YOU FEL IHIS WAY. ' - ^~ 



A. I Uf€ERSTANDsVERY WELL WHY WE -WERE DOING TODAY'S LESSON 
' IN THIS TUTCRI(>^5 CLASS. ^ 

B. I- UNDERSTAND A LITTLE BIT WHY WE WEE DOING TODAY'S - 
LESSON IN TH^S TUTORI(\^ CU\SS. • 

C. I DO NOT UraSTAIlD AT ALL W WE I'/ERE DniNG TODAY^S, 
LESSON IN. mis lUTORIKG CLASS. : 

WHAT DO YOU IHICK WAS THE REASON WE DID \m. VE DID? 




A. I UflliERSTOOD TODAY'S LESSON TO OF THE TIf't; 



ERIC 



5, 



6. 



B. I m^smi TOUT'S lesso;i s(T'£ cf tie iW't 
c. I DID KOT mmmi} low^ nm at all 

\mi m£ Y(lO FEEL YOJ DID'^T UilBERSTAfffl? ' 



\ 

\ 



A. I NEDED a lot (F extra HELP mwm THIS TlJTORRfi PERIOD TODAY.' 
H. I MED A LITTLE \IU! KXE OR TI'IICE DiJRIffi THIS TlfTORINfi 

PERIOD TODAY. ^ ■ . ' * . 

C. . I fOED m HELP CURING TlilS TLITORIff^ PERIOD TODAY. 
WHAT Kim OF HELP DID YOU ra?. - ' ' 



An SAifSQ-mDY mm a lof of help in this TuroRiKfi glass today. 

B. I SAl'i SQ-'BODY mm HELP A hT^J im IN THIS TUTORIffi CLASS ^ 

today. . 

C I SAW NOBODY mm HELP' IN THIS lUTORIfTi CU\SS TODAY, 
flow COULD THEY- ^E HELPED? 



A. I WAS VERY SATISFIED WITH WIAT MY PARTInER AflO I TALJ<ED ABOUT 
during; THIS TliTORIf-:G CLASS TODAY.' 

B. I ms PREm SATISFIED.WITH Ml MY PARTie TO. I TALO AFaif 
DURIKfi THIS TTJTORI^ri CLASS TODAY. 

C. 'I WAS IDT SATISFIB Wmi VHAT W PARTilER AfID I TAUe ABOUT 
. DURING THIS Tl^rORI^^r CLASS TODAY. 



o .• 'WIYDOYOU-FELTniSVlAY? 
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■TOOL^^ 



Date 



Your imER 
Cuss 



Ha/niiis'ajissEELS 



Sam CUSSES are quite DiFFCRErfr from. one anotvierin how 

PUPILS TillU'K mD FEEL ABOUT SG-lOOb'.'ORK/ ABOLfT OWE ANOTrlER/ 
md ABOUT TEACHERS, riow DO YOU THINK YCUR CLASSMATES FEEL 
ABOLTT Wf FOLLG'/ING THINGS? PuT A CHECK IN ONE OF THE BOXES 

ira3ER 110.'/ /v.;y feel this way? for each of ths statb^ients 

BELW. THEKl \PE K Q RIGHT OR WRCNT, ANSv/?^p S. 



1, - It is good to 
^ take part -as much" 
* as possible in 
' cussroom work. 



2. Asking the teacher- 
for help is a 
good thing to do. 



3. It IS GOOD TO 
HELP OTHER PUPILS 

• .WORK EXCEPT DURING 
TESTS. . 



Hew many CHILDREN IN THIS CUSS FEEL-THiS WAY? 



'I. SCH00LW08K_IS MORE 
OFTEN FUw I HAN IT 
IS NOT FUM. 



A, Au^iOST 
ALL 



B. About 

HALF 



A. Almost 

ALL 



A. Almost 

ALL- / 



7~ 

A, Ab'pST 



I ■ B. About 

HALF 



B. Aboltt 

HALF 



B. About 

HALF 



C. C^ly 

A FEW 



C. Only 

* A FEW 



C. Ojly 

A FEW 



C. Only 

A FEW 



5, 



UUK ItiAUihK KtALLY 
uiiuct^o I «Lo nun 
PUf^rliJ FEEL. 



A. 'Almost 



a. mour 

HALF 



C. Only 

A hhW 



Date 



Your nu-iber 
Class 



ho;-/ do you eel m' ticse things? 



Pur A CHECK IN TOEioX TIIAT TELLS \nt YOU FEEL ABOLTT EACH OF THE 



STATEf^MTS BELO'/. 



ONG Af jSWERS. 



1. It IS GOOD TO 
TAKE PART AS 
■ MUCH AS POS- 
SIBLE IN 
CLASSROQM WORK. 



A. I AGREE 
ALWAYS 



B, I AGREE 
ABOUT 
HALF THE 
T1K£ 



C. I DO 

NOT AGREE 
MOST OF 
THE T1F£ 



2. Asking, the 
teacher for 

HELP IS A 
GOOD THKJG 
TO DO, 



A. I AGREE 
ALf'lOST 
ALWAYS 



B. I AGREE 
ABOUT 
HALF THE 
TIME 



C. I DO 

^ NOT AGREE 
M3ST OF 
THE TUC 



TOOL 6 



Dati: 

Your mw 
Class 



Ha^ DO YOU THINK YOUR TEP.QiER EELS? 



Pur A aiECK IN THE BOX THAT TELLS HOW YOU THINK YOUR TEACHER. 
•FEELS ABOUT EACH OF IHE STATEHE.'JTS BELW. ThERE ARE KG RIG^T 



1. Ir IS GOOD TO 
TAKE PART AS 
MUCH AS POS- ■ 
SIBLE IN 
CLASSROOM WORK. 



A. She 

WOULD 
AGREE 
AU-IOST 
ALWAYS 



B. bHE 
WOULD 
AGREE 
ABOUT 
k THE 
TIME 



C. 



She 

WOULD 
NOT 
AGREE 
MOST OF 
THE TIME 



2. Asking the 
teaq-ier for 

HELP IS A 
GOOD THING 
TO DO. 



A. She 

WOULD 
AGREE 
ALMOST 
ALWAYS 



R Que 

WOULD 
AGREE 
ABOl/r 
^ W 
Jim 



c. 



She 

WOULD 
NOT 
AGREE 
MOST OF 
TOE TIME 
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MULTIGRADE HIlLPINC RELATIONSHIP 



Aldridgc School 



The three years of the project have given us some signifi- 
cant insights into the tutorial relationship. For one, there 
are optimium levels beyond which children from the two different 
age groups prefer not to be together; on the ather hand they 
definitely, with few exceptions, want to be part of the process. 
This, we feel parallels a sibling' relationship with its usual 
ambivalent feelings. Secondly, and this is perhaps obvious 
though overlooked, very specific tasks must be es tabli-^shed for 
the tutoring process in^which the pupils can experience actual . 
lmprovei](^nt in skills rather than the perfunctory process of 
getting through a workbook or playing educational games. Finally, 
in working with the multi-age groups on the science and social 
studies units, it is not practical to have a total unit' designed 
for the tutorial relationship. Rather, it ,is feasible to work 
with several mini-units over shorter periods of time, allowing 
each group to work independently on units designed for each age 
level. 

In watching the groups working together, we were gratified 
at the ease with which they comi^gled. During the t.hree-year 
project period, we worked with a different set of pupils each 
time and there was ^never any evidence of rancor or resentment 
at being together; tlie atmosphere in many instances could be 
only described as protective. 
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since data this last year indicated that we had achieved 
our objectives, we feel that it is necessary to continue the 
concept, if only in a modi^fied form. We arc currently in the 
process of requesting a coordinator for the project through the 
Area A discretionary fund. If a coordinator position is granted, 
we can extend the tutorial relationship to more pupils ,and use 
the regular school time for the program. We also plan to use the 
8:30-9:00 a.m. segment to provide the pupils with additional 
tutoring time. 

If , however, ^'e are unable to secure extra personnel, we 
will establish helping relationships between likely rooms and 
encourage the teachers to devise, if only in a limited form, 
some tutoring sessions for their most needy pupils, using 
materials and processes originally devised by the staff of the 
project. 

Program dissemination was in three parts oral reports to 
various groups, brochures, and an issue of The Chicago Principals 
Reporter ("Title III in Chicago") in which the pro.gram was out- 
lined. (The magazine has a. circulation of 3000.) Talks pre- 
sented to groups reached interested people in a more concentrated 
form. 

The following items wexe disseminated: 

- Chicago Principals Reporter , Spring 1973, vol. ^3, No; 1 

- Brochures 

\ 

- Sample units 

"> " . 

Booklet with illustrative material highlighting facets 
of program 

- Special display booth designed for the project and 
presented as a donation to the school. 
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O. TYPt(S) ACTIVITY (Check on** of niofcj 
I |l PLANNING I I 2, 



4 CNO Of- lUIOGBT 
PCRIOD RFPORT 



C. MAJOR DESCRIPTION or PROjr.CT ^Chcck ono| ^ 
INNOVATIVE X 2. EXEMPLARY 



CONDUCTING PILOT ACTIVITIES 



0= 



OPERATION OF PROGRAM 



E. PROJECT TITLE 



Multigrad'e Helping Relationship 



F. BRILFLY SUMMARIZE THE PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSED PROJfcCT 



In the Multigrade Helping Relationship an upper-grade class is joined to 
a lower-grade class on a partner-like basis. The older pupils work with 
the younger ones on carefully constructed tasks. Because special units 
and projects are a major part of all the pupils' learning experiences, the 
partner-like relationship is beyond that of a tutorial one. It is hoped 
that this project may provide a model for multigrade organization. 
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H. NAME OF APPLICANT {Adminiitrativt Oiitnct) ' ' 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY O F CHICAGO 

J. ADDRESS (St^tet, City. Zip Codt) 



PHONE (Include Af*»^ Codo/ 

312-641-4141 



228 NORTH LASALLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60601 



J. PROJECT CIHECTOR 

Chesna C. Wei-s b e r cr 



K. OFFICE ACDREUS (Street, City, Zip Codo) 
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ASALLE STREET CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60601 



51 DEMONSTRATtON PROGRAM DnEITHER 



P DlSTRIULTtON OF STUDENTS OY AREAS SERVED 

Pre;Kind«rg«rten 
— Progrann 



100 

. Citv 



CeOQf'aphicelly 
, Itoraiod Amet 



Progrirn for 
, Hendicepped 



100 ProiH^tn tor 

^ - MinoH;y Grouo 



.Other 



OATt SJllMirtl D 

^^^jptemhor 19 75 



ERIC 



OS iX'fV.) 



PERCENTAGE OF 
rXPPNDITURES 
FOR HANDICAPPED 



100 



O AVEffAGI; PER PUPiL (ADA) EXPENDITURE (t„„ pr.cd.ng y«a„ AVfcRAGE P£H PUPI L tAOA) EXPENOITunE («cond ,„ec«d...q yo,o,l ' 



a. Ot- TMC TOTAL MU.MU'.H OF I'tnOOV? 5tHVfcO f.lVt THL I" FiCtNT 

Incomes of'°"''^^'''^" ''AMiLtbs with mimial 



-11 



.% >2000 or rest ^ 



60 



-'i uver S3000 



.% $2001 $3000 



SlGNATi^lt Oi 'll'f RINTI ND( lAHininaifativn Oittnrl) 



iNi Rav A:»fLi^^ArioN on 



c. Apr'.icArioN Fc ^ ?rcoNc 



O. "lOTAI. TITLE i;i FUNOS 



C. ttn. Of' BUOCi^TTEHlOO 



6/30/7? 



6/30/73 



6/30774 



6/29/73 



6/29/74 



.6/29/75 



PUNO'J nrftuerTrh 



65,401 



73.780 



SSl^ir^ *^^**!' '^* (A^nj : P'O tcct m. Vscon<fftfrffr>/?. un^uisiUon. remoKicimK*.oi' tr^ju n^ fjcthttcs for uhtcft 7'ttk lU funds an- rc;ut'SiK'it, 

F. TYri. OE Function (Ch«k nupiic*»L i itcjnTT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

□ RnV.ODULING OF | — | LEASING OF * 
FACIHTI&S ■ I I r nOIUITIES 



G. TC ImL SQUAaF FEET 

IK" THE rnoposeo 

FACILITY 



TOTAL SQUARE FEfcT IN 
THE FACILITY TO DE USEO 
FOR TITLE III PriOORAMS 



AMOUNT OF TITLE . 
HI FUNOS REQUESTEO 



iJCTlOMII! - ENROLLMENT, 


PROJECT PARTICIPATION DATA AND ST 


AFF .V.F\^BJ^RSf:NGAGf D 


A. PROJECT ENROLLMENT 
AND PARTICIPATION 


Or>/AOES 


AOULT 
(Exclude 
TMchcrt) 


OUT OF 
SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


TOTAL 


UTAFr MEMBERS 
CNGAGEO IN 
IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING 
PRCJ?CTS 


PREK 


K 


1 


a 


3 




7-12 


1. Schocl 

.CrroJI/r^nt in 

aphle 
ATM $«rv«d 


b) P-jbiic 




105 


96 


83 


116 


318 








719 










35 


35 


30 


100 








200 




a. P«rioit 

Pkrticipatir.s 
In ^o^kzx 


{%) Pi-Llic 










66 


66 








132 




tto) Noft r\>btic 












^ 












(j* Njt-£.>roiiu; 

























^TQT^L NU.V'JCR CP PARTICIPANTS OY ETHNIC GROU? {ApoUcffb'* to firuf l givrtn in ixcny o,«ov«) 



WHiri; 



NEGRO 



132 



AM. INOIAN 


PUERTO RICAN jORIENTAI. 


MEX. AMERICAN 


OTHER (SpcciIv) 


TOTAL 




1 






132. 



C «URAL/URP^N O^STRjCUTIC >i fr- 

CF partic:pa\'ys serveo or i 

•to SE SEF.VfeC OV «>R0JECT | 



RURAL 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 
NUMCCRSSRVEO 



MfTROPOLITAN ARCA 



FARM 


NON-FARM 


CENTRAL-CITY . 
LOW SOCIO 
ECONOMIC AREA 


SUtUrttAN 


'^OTMER 






100%. 







-Sg^JTiGN (7 - FER30NNgL FDR ADMINt^TRATION A\'D IVPI E'/EMTATlQN OF PROJECT 



A. PgRSONNaL PAID BY TITLE Itl FCNC^ 



•mJLJ^ll^Ui ISTHATlO ij SUHHKVttJO N _ 
a. VcACH EnS; (•) F« »'Kind« trc3 rf n 
(tl Kinder pf tc^ 



• ^ ^ . . 



FULL-TIME . 



^4. _tj; CHVlClA^n; (Audicvr jai. Ccnn',uV:r Sr'. fllttu 
K l^Ut^ll. PEr^f:ON>^^CL VvORK unt; {Cov'o-,cloft, •xcA 



tp PSYCHIATRIC Pt'ttSQ'^Jf "TL 



^>i_Rt:rEAnrH r;^^;, « :vALUATonr> 



— ^ J,i iifUlii^o ;>fvELOPGfr; 



•-i6^ jXU '.UL*: * P.L 'iTl* '^JliS: 



i\;jM:ni<» uf ^'ruTTrAVnTro ll paiu uy rii Lb iii funds | total 



MRT-tlME 



FULL-TIME EQJJIVAieNT 



. CALLNiJA.< UAYU Mt-TAINLp 

20 (lavs 



